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of composition, Whitman has had not a few ardent admirers from 
the time when Leaves of Grass first made its appearance. Most 
readers of English poetry will, like Newcomer, find nuggets of refined 
gold in the midst of much dross, but it is not easy to understand 
the extreme praise that Whitman's poetry has from time to time 
received. When we are informed by critics like Edmund Gosse 
that Whitman is the most typical of American poets, we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Gosse's conceptions of American life were derived 
from Cooper's Leatherstoeking Tales or Bret Harte's Luck of Roaring 
Camp. 

Newcomer's treatment of the later minor writers of American 
literature is more complete than that of other monograph histories 
with which I am acquainted. Southern poets like Hayne, Timrod, 
and Lanier receive brief but adequate notice, and a short chapter 
is devoted to the ' Prose and Poetry of the West,' in which especial 
attention is given to Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, 
E. K. Sill, and Helen Hunt Jackson. In the chapter on ' Poetry 
and Criticism in the East ' the author brings his history up to date. 
Aldrich, Howells, Stedman, Emily Dickinson, John Burroughs, and 
others are briefly and clearly characterized. 

It might be objected that several comparatively important writers 
of the later period who are barely ^mentioned, or not noticed at all, 
really deserve consideration in such a resume. But teachers of 
American literature will be thankful that so much has been included 
that is not usually found in books of a similar character, and which 
is nevertheless very valuable for a teacher's handbook. 

The appendices contain copious lists of late and contemporary 
writers from all parts of the United States and Canada, a ' Chrono- 
logical Outline,' ' Preferences,' ' Suggestions for Beading and Study,' 
and an ' Index.' 

Wm. H. Hulme. 

Wbstebh Besbrvb Vniybbsity. 



The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love. William Allan 
Neilson. Boston, 1899. (Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature VI.) Pp. 284. 

The title of Dr. Neilson's book hardly indicates the profusion of 
matter which it presents. A sentence from the preface will show 
its real scope. ' The investigation was begun as an inquiry into the 
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pseudo-Chaucerian Court of Love; and in the first chapter a re- 
arrangement of the text of that poem, and in the seventh certain 
conclusions as to its sources, represent the main results of this inquiry. 
But the search for sources led naturally to a wider and wider exten- 
sion of the field, until the dissertation finally included a general ac- 
count of the rise and development of the leading features of the 
mediaeval love-allegory.' It will be convenient to consider the book 
first in its narrower, and later in its wider import. 

The proposed rearrangement of the text consists in removing 
twelve stanzas (11. 1093-1176) from their present position, and insert- 
ing them earlier in the poem after line 266. By such a shifting it 
is possible to avoid awkwardly abrupt transitions at line 1093 and 
line 1177, and to secure a more logical and eflTective arrangement of 
the subject-matter of the poem. The narrative will now proceed 
consistently, save for the ' hopeless lacuna ' at line 1316. To explain 
the displacement of these twelve stanzas, Dr. "Neilson supposes that 
two leaves, containing six stanzas each, became detached, and were 
copied in at the wrong place by a later scribe. One cannot dispute 
for a moment that the proposed arrangement greatly improves the 
poem ; and the displacement of two leaves in the MS. seems likely 
enough. The author does not seem to have noticed, however, that 
in assuming two whole leaves to have dropped out after line 266 
(that is to say after stanza 38), we must also assume that stanzas 1- 
38 occupied a whole number of leaves in the original MS. But on 
Skeat's hypothesis {^Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. Ixxiv, note 
2) that there were originally six stanzas to a leaf — and in this Dr. 
Neilson seems to agree — the first leaf of the MS. must have contained 
only two stanzas, where allowing for an ornamental head-piece, we 
should expect at least four. It is the more remarkable that Dr. 
Neilson should have overlooked this simple calculation, inasmuch as 
he employs an exactly similar argument on page 6, note, to refute an 
explanation offered by Skeat. 

In Chapter VII (pp. 228-240), the author discusses the immedi- 
ate sources of the Court of Love. The positive results of this discus- 
sion are so scanty that they may be summarized in a few words : 
' The author of the Court of Love was most influenced by Chaucer and 
Lydgate .... With fair assurance we may say that he had read Ovid 
and Maximian, and that he knew La Messe des Oisiaus of Jean de 
Cond6. The evidence with regard to Charles d'Orleans and James 
I of Scots is inconclusive. In addition to all this we may feel 
sure that he knew other poems of the Court of Love type, and doubt- 
8 
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less received from them hints for his main allegory and the develop- 
ment of his list of statutes, as well as for minute details.' Of these 
statements, the fact of Chaucer's influence needs no demonstration ; 
the poet's acquaintance with Ovid and Maximian has already been 
pointed out by Skeat ; that the poet ' knew other poems of the Court 
of Love type ' is a commonplace. What is significant is the fact, 
clearly demonstrated, that Lydgate's Temple of Glas rather than the 
Kingis Quair of James I of Scots served the poet as immediate 
model, and, in a less degree, the tracing of the birds' matins at the 
end of the Court of Love to Jean de Cond6. 

With so small a showing in positive results, it may be asked how 
the author has been able to fill 284 octavo pages. But before apply- 
ing the proverb of the mountain and the mouse, it will be well to pay 
some heed to the parturient mountain. Even a hasty glance will 
convince one that the real value of the book lies not in its contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a particular poem — the sixteenth century 
Court of Love — but in its contribution to our knowledge of the 
mediaeval love-allegory in general. In Chapter III, which occupies 
145 pages, or half the entire work, the author traces the development 
of the central idea of a court of love through European literature 
from the end of the twelfth century to the beginning of the six- 
teenth. With admirable care and thoroughness he has examined the 
works of some seventy-five authors in Latin, Provenjal, Old French, 
Italian, Middle High German, and English, giving concise summaries 
of whatever of love-allegory he has discovered in each. In Chapter 
IV a similar method of treatment is applied to the ' statutes of love ' 
enumerated in lines 302-503 of the Court of Love, the development 
of which is traced from the Ars Amatoria of Ovid to William Dun- 
bar's Advice to Lovers. We have, then, in these two chapters a rich 
collection of authors and passages which cannot but be of the great- 
est use to future students of mediaeval literature and mediaeval ideas. 
A somewhat careful testing of the matter here collected establishes 
the accuracy and reliability of the information presented. 

When one goes a step further, however, and asks what use Dr. 
Neilson has made of this accumulation of material, one is impressed 
by the lack of any great synthetic grasp. The individual authors 
considered are treated as individuals, each in a section by himself, 
without sufficient reference to what precedes and follows, or to any 
central genetic idea. In reading these chapters one feels that he is 
reading a classified note-book rather than a finished essay. One is 
sorry, too, that Dr. Neilson has not thought it worth while to phil- 
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osophize his matter a little more; to explain, for example, why the 
love-allegory should have exerted so great an influence in France, 
and so slight an influence south of the Alps ; to relate the tendency 
toward organization and minute classification, which manifests itself 
in the love-allegorists whom he considers, to that mediteval passion for 
unity and order which received its highest literary expression in Dante, 
and its noblest realization in the power of the papacy and the ideal 
of the Holy Eoman Empire. 

A very interesting chapter deals with the origins of the parody of 
Matins and Lauds sung by the birds in honor of the god of love. 
The author traces this idea to two ideaa originally independent : 
the association of birds with the divinities of love which is to be 
found already developed in Ovid, and a tendency to parody the di- 
vine service, discoverable as early as Andreas Capellanus. These 
two ideas were first combined, Dr. Neilson believes, by Jean de Cond6, 
who probably served as immediate source for the elaborate parody 
which concludes the Court of Love. The author overlooks, I think, 
a third idea which contributed to this developed conception — which 
may, indeed, be the idea which served to unite the other two — the 
familiar notion that the birds of the air are choristers, not of Venus 
or Cupid, but of the One God. The idea is common enough in mod- 
em literature. (Cf. Paradise Lost 5. 197-199; Shakespeare, Son- 
nets 29. 12). The earliest mediaeval example I can give is from the 
first half of the thirteenth century ^ in Li Tomoiemenz Anteerit of 
Huon de Mery (ed. Wimmer 11. 106-109) : 

pour ce qu' il voloit 
Oir le chant des oiseillons. 
Li services fu beax et Ions, 
Qu' 11 firent a lour criatour. 

It would doubtless be easy to multiply citations from the century 
that follows. 

Two concluding chapters, which might well have been labeled ap- 
pendices, deal respectively with the supposed historical institution 
of a court of love in which actual love cases were tried before 

' The idea is much earlier. Thus we find it in Dracontius (fifth century), 
Ciirmen de Deo 1. 240-243: 

Exsilit inde volans gens plumea Iseta per auras, 

Aera concutiens pennis crepitante volatu ; 

Ac varias fundunt voces modulamine blando, 

Et, puto, collaudant Dominum meruiese creari. — En. 
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actual judges, and with the development of the court of love alle- 
gory after 1520. Toward the much vexed question of the reality 
of these love-courts, the author assumes a position commendable 
for its reasonableness and sanity. 'The question, that is, as it 
appears to me, is not whether or not Courts of Love ever existed, 
but whether the practices on which some have based the belief 
in the existence of such an institution were serious or playfuL 
That they were playful, but yet socially important and influential, 
is the conclusion to which the evidence here collected seems to 
point.' If Dr. Neilson's short chapter has not spoken the final 
word on the matter, it has at least made an important contribution 
to the discussion, and has suggested, one may believe, the form which 
the final answer must take. 

To return for a moment to the book as a whole, one may say that 
Dr. Neilson has treated his original question of the sources of the 
Chaucerian Court of Love with extraordinary completeness, and has 
arrived at conclusions which, if scanty, are at any rate sound, and 
as positive, probably, as the nature of the problem will permit; 
that to his larger question of the mediaeval love-allegory in general 
he has contributed much valuable and trustworthy information, but 
has failed to organize his matter into a vital and synthetic whole. 

EoBEKT K. Root. 

Yale Univeesity. 



The Translations of Beowulf: A Critical Bibliography. By 
Chauncey B. Tinker, Associate in English at Bryn Mawr 
College. ( Yale Studies in English, edited by Albert S. Cook, 
XVI.) New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1903. 
Pp. 149. 

With the ever increasing number of contributions to the study 
of Beowulf, the need of bibliographical guides begins to make itself 
felt. For the prosperous province of translations Mr. Tinker has 
undertaken to act as Baedeker. When, on the appearance of Lums- 
den's version in 1881, Wiilker gave his brief, but useful account of 
the translations of Beowulf (Anglia 4, Am. 69-78), there were 
sixteen titles coming up for consideration. In the meantime, eleven 
"omplete translations have been added to the list, several of them 



